MODERN TRAVEL

and a good acquaintance with the topography of
Moscow.

It is easier to travel by Metro.

The Metro is the Muscovites3 latest toy and greatest
pride. They frequently ride up and down it for the
sheer pleasure of admiring its pink and grey marble
platforms, its subtly concealed lighting, and its shiny,
butter-coloured trains. The fare is only thirty kopecks,
irrespective of distance. When, as querulous foreigners
sometimes do, someone complains that Communists can
destroy but cannot create, or that there is no art in a
Socialist society, the Muscovites always bring out the
Metro as their first and most crushing answer. It is
true that it was designed by an English engineer, but
the extensions are now being carried out by the Soviet
Government. It is greatly helping to solve Moscow's
pressing transport problems.

On one of the rare wet days in Moscow I went to
see the special Pushkin Centenary Exhibition in the
Historical Museum in the Red Square, where a wealth
of detail on his life, his friends, his works, and even on
operas based on his works, had been collected. I also
read his Queen of Spades to improve my Russian.

One of the great attractions of Moscow in the summer
is the Central Park of Rest and Culture, now named in
honour of Gorky and known to the less responsible
Muscovites as the " Central Park of Rest/row Culture."
I knew it only in the summer, but hear that it was
open in the winter too, and the long, straight paths
were flooded for skating.

It was a big park, laid out on the bank of the river
Moskva with most of the usual and some unusual
features of entertainment. There were tennis courts,
ping-pong and billiard tables, a special set of benches
and tables for open-air chess, open-air theatres, a lake
for small rowing-boats and the river itself for larger
ones. These could have been found in most Continental